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The Economic Basis of the Nazi State 


“Economic Foundations of the German Totalitarian 
State” are discussed by Melchior Palyi, formerly economic 
adviser to the Reichsbank, in the January issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology (Chicago). By 1933, he 
says, the “major part of the German people” were con- 
vinced that the pre-depression economic system could not 
be restored. Actually, the Versailles Treaty did not “in- 
terfere with Germany’s ability to recuperate; its terri- 
torial and economic clauses meant little to her productive 
or export ability.” Inflation, begun during the first World 
War and carried to its height in 1923, “shook the nation’s 
political loyalty by undermining its reliance upon the 
basic security provided by ‘saving’ and the elementary 
‘justice’ of capitalistic wealth distribution.” 

Then came a period of prosperity, followed by the 
“Great Crisis.” The writer points out some of the fac- 
tors which contributed to Hitler’s success: “the rising 
tide of the radical vote”; the banking crisis of 1931 which 
affected the cooperatives and the savings banks as well 
as “the entire commercial and investment banking system 
of Germany”; the fact that the Weimar Republic had 
“sreatly emphasized its own allegedly revolutionary break 
with the past”; the fear of organized labor and com- 
munism by employing groups; “the permanent feud be- 
tween Communists and Social-Democrats”; the policy of 
subsidies for the Prussian Junkers which disrupted Ger- 
many’s “already strained relations with farm countries,” 
“lowered her industrial competitive power,” and “bank- 
rupted millions of peasants” in other parts of Germany. 

Mr. Palyi believes that the important thing is not 
whether or not Hitler wanted war but that the failure 
of his economic policies made it inevitable. He concludes: 
“By 1938 the Nazi economic system was headed for a 
breakdown sufficiently complete to threaten political col- 
lapse by extinguishing the loyalty of the masses (and of 
the army), without which neither a democracy nor a dic- 
tatorship can survive. War had to be risked to keep the 
system going, to fulfil the virtually unlimited economic 
expectations which Naziism had aroused, and to avoid 
the loss of the nation’s voluntary and forced savings al- 
most totally sunk in unproductive military equipments 
and in the preparations for self-sufficiency.” 


The Freedom of Peaceable Assembly 


The Council for Democracy (285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.) has recently issued a memorandum on the 
problem of allowing anti-democratic bodies the right to 
meet. Certain groups are definitely seeking to destroy 
democracy in this country. But is it possible to deny 
them the right to meet without at the same time destroy- 


ing the democracy we seek to defend? “It is an old 
dilemma and a difficult one,” the Council says. After re- 
viewing briefly American history in this respect and the 
experience of Great Britain it finds that a “blanket ban” 
on all meetings of anti-democratic groups “in peace time 
would be a strategic mistake and an unnecessary viola- 
tion of our traditional freedom of assembly.” Such dras- 
tic curtailment of free speech is likely to drive the anti- 
democratic groups underground “where they gain in 
glamor and secrecy of operation” and is also likely to 
result in “indiscriminate persecution of dissenters.” 

It is suggested that the essential difference between a 
mob and a “genuinely democratic . . . meeting” is in 
“the procedure prevailing at the meeting. . . . Only groups 
holding free meetings are entitled to the rights of free- 
dom of assembly.” Suggestions are made for preventing 
“free meetings from turning into mobs.” Among these 
are: the provision of adequate halls, the requirement that 
“parliamentary procedure be maintained as a condition 
of granting permits for a meeting,” “adequate and 
friendly” policing to enforce the regulations, strict super- 
vision of the “wearing of ‘political uniforms’ or other 
provocative insignia,” “holding the group having the 
meeting responsible for anything which happened to a 
minority individual within the halls,” providing orderly 
meeting places for protest groups which gather outside 
the meeting places of other groups, and “public discour- 
agement of all formal set-ups which result in an exag- 
gerated adulation for a living person.” The most im- 
portant remedy, however, is the organization of “exten- 
sive and widespread pro-democracy meetings.” When- 
ever an anti-democratic group meets, there should be “a 
bigger, more effective meeting” of those in favor of de- 
mocracy “where constructive attention can be focused 
upon the remedying of some local ill.” 

A_ supplementary memorandum, The Legal Aspects 
of Freedom of Assembly, discusses briefly the constitu- 
tional provisions in regard to free speech, sedition and 
criminal syndicalism laws, local ordinances limiting free 


speech, and the most important court decisions interpret- 
ing the laws. 


Mr. Hutchins Appraises Our Democracy 


The widely quoted address of President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, made over the 
Red Net Work of the National Broadcasting Company 
on January 23, contained an extraordinary indictment of 
social conditions in America which apparently got rela- 


tively little attention. In reporting the address chief 
stress was placed, as was natural, on Mr. Hutchins’ 
sharp criticism of the policy of the administration with 
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reference to the war in Europe and his vigorous plea for 
American aloofness from the conflict. The following 
excerpts are taken from the full text of the address as 
published in the Baltimore News-Post for January 24: 


“Have we freedom of speech and freedom of worship 
in this country? 

“We do have freedom to say what everybody else is 
saying and freedom of worship if we do not take our 
religion too seriously. But teachers who do not conform 
to the established canons of social thought lose their jobs. 

“People who are called ‘radicals’ have mysterious diffi- 
culties in renting halls. Labor organizers sometimes get 
beaten up and ridden out of town on a rail. 

“Norman Thomas had some troubles in Jersey City. 
And the Daughters of the American Revolution refused 
to let Marian Anderson sing in the national capital in a 
building called Constitution Hall... . 

“What of the moral order and justice and supremacy 
of human rights? What of democracy in the United 
States? Words like these have no meaning unless we 
believe in human dignity. Human dignity means that 
every man is an end in himself. No man can be exploited 
by another. 

“Think of these things and then think of the share- 
croppers, the Okies, the Negroes, the slum-dwellers, 
down-trodden and oppressed for gain. They have neither 
freedom from want nor freedom from fear. They hardly 
know they are living in a moral order or in a democracy 
where justice and human rights are supreme. 

“We have it on the highest authority that one-third 
of the nation is ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. The 
latest figures of the National Resources Board show that 
almost precisely 55 per cent of our people are living on 
family incomes of less than $1,250 a year. This sum, 
says Fortune Magazine, will not support a family of four. 
On this basis more than half our people are living below 
the minimum level of subsistence. More than half the 
army which will defend democracy will be drawn from 
those who have had this experience of the economic bene- 
fits of ‘the American way of life.’ We know that we 
have had till lately nine million unemployed and that we 
should have them still if it were not for our military prep- 
arations. When our military preparations cease, we shall, 
for all we know, have nine million unemployed again. .. . 

“As for democracy, we know that millions of men and 
women are disfranchised in this country because of their 
race, color or condition of economic servitude. We know 
that many municipal governments are models of corrup- 
tion. Some state governments are merely the shadows 
of big-city machines. Our national government is a gov- 
ernment by pressure groups. Almost the last question 
an American is expected to ask about a proposal is 
whether it is just. The question is how much pressure 
is there behind it or how strong are the interests against 
it. On this basis are settled such great issues as mo- 
nopoly, the organizations of agriculture, the relation of 
labor and capital, whether bonuses should be paid to 
veterans, and whether a tariff policy based on greed should 
be modified by reciprocal trade agreements. 

“To have a community men must work together. They 
must have common principles and purposes. If some 
men are tearing down a house while others are building 
it, we do not say they are working together. If some 
men are robbing, cheating and oppressing others, we 
should not say they are a community. The aims of a 
democratic community are moral. United by devotion 
to law, equality and justice, the democratic community 
works together for the happiness of all the citizens, I 


leave to you the decision whether we have yet achieved a 
democratic community in the United States. ... 

“If we would change the face of the earth, we must 
first change our own hearts. The principal end that we 
have hitherto set before ourselves is the unlimited ac- 
quisition of material goods. .. . 

“We must now learn that material goods are a means 
and not an end. We want them to sustain life, but they 
are not the aim of life. 

“The aim of life is the fullest development of the 
highest powers of men. This means art, religion, edu- 
cation, moral and intellectual growth. These things we 
have regarded as mere decorations or relaxations in the 
serious business of life, which was making money. 

“The American people, in their own interest, require 
a moral regeneration. If they are to be missionaries to 
the world, this regeneration must be profound and com- 

lete. 

: “We must try to build a new moral order for America. 
We need moral conviction, intellectual clarity and moral 
action; moral conviction about the dignity of man, intel- 
lectual clarity about ends and means, moral action to 
construct institutions to bring to pass the ends we have 
chosen. A new moral order for America means a new 
conception of security. Today we do not permit men to 
die of starvation, but neither do we give them an incentive 
to live. Every citizen must have a respected place in 
the achievement of the national purpose. A new moral 
order for America means a new conception of sacrifice, 
sacrifice fer the moral purposes of the community. In 
the interest of human dignity we need a rising standard 
of health, character and intelligence. 

“These positive goals demand the devotion and sacri- 
fice of every American. We should rebuild one-third of 
the nation’s homes. We must provide adequate medical 
care in every corner of the land. We must develop an 
education aimed at moral and intellectual growth instead 
of at making money. A new moral order for America 
means a new conception of mastery. We must learn how 
to reconcile the machine with human dignity. We have 
allowed it to run wild in prosperity and war and to rust 
idly in periodic collapse. We have hitherto evaded the 
issue by seeking new markets.” 


Compensation of War Victims 


Significant in view of present world conditions is the 
study on The Compensation of War Victims just issued 
by the International Labor Office. According to the 
Washington Branch of the International Labor Office the}, 
study, which has just come from Geneva, is concerned 
with an examination of the general principles governing 
medical aid and war pensions. It describes the essential 
features of compensation at the beginning of the present 
war: the legal basis of the right of compensation, the 
conditions under which this right comes into play, and 
the benefits guaranteed. This is followed by four mono- 
graphs giving a survey of the measures in force during 
the early months of 1940 to regulate compensation for 
war victims in France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 

The measures of assistance taken during the early 
months of the war on behalf of mobilized men and their 


families were primarily concerned with the most urgentithe gt 


and general problems, namely that of bringing aid to the} 


homes of men called up for military service. Systems off/ess. 


allowances to the families of mobilized men were intro- 
duced or expanded in all those countries where mobiliza- 


tion affected a considerable proportion of the employedfto 19 


population. 
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Monetary help to the families of mobilized men, how- 
ever, is only one aspect, and not the most complex one, 
» must [fof the measures to be taken to give effect to the princi- 
hat we ple of national solidarity for the benefit of members of 
ed ac- the forces and their dependents. 

Thus most of the belligerent countries have readjusted 
means Jto present conditions their systems of war pensions, re- 
it they J taining as a general rule the principles hitherto in force, 

but making certain changes, sometimes of a far-reaching 
of the §kind, in order to take account of the lessons of experience. 
1, edu-§ To the measures of compensation thus introduced or 
igs we §reintroduced may be added the provisions necessary to 
in the fensure the reinstatement of the war victim in the com- 
munity, such as vocational rehabilitation, reservation for 
require J war victims of certain posts in the public services, and 
ries to [preferential or compulsory engagement in private under- 
d com- § takings. 


eved a 


aici Science in the Totalitarian State 


| moral} The concept of the relation of science to the state is 
1, intel- §“remarkably elastic” in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, 
tion to according to Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of the 
re have |New York Times, writing in the January issue of Foreign 
a new | Affairs (New York) under the above title. When political 
men toficonditions change “the whole concept is modified” as in 
icentive §the change from the use of the term “Aryan” to that of 
lace in §“European-racial” when the Nazi-Polish dispute became 
; moral Jacute in 1939. This, the writer insists, is really logical 
acrifice, #for the scientist in totalitarian countries “serves the state. 
ty. In He therefore cannot separate his politics from his strictly 
tandard §professional activities.” On the whole, “there is a re- 
markable pliancy of the scientific mind” in both Russia 
1 sacri- fand Germany. 

third of} But science, Mr. Kaempffert reminds his readers, is 
medical §“an attitude of mind... . If Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
elop an fare to rule, that scientific attitude will have to be aban- 
instead Jdoned when it conflicts with the official social philosophy.” 
America }But in that case “there can be no Newtons, no Darwins, 
urn how §no Einsteins.” If science is to be kept as “a powerful 
Ve have fsocial force for good,” then the scientist must “enjoy the 
to rust fundamental freedom of democracy. . . . There can be 
ded the §science and engineering under dictation; but it will be 

stylized science, engineering which does not progress.” 


Production in Soviet Russia 


Freda Utley, an Englishwoman who spent six years 
working in Soviet Russia, discusses the “enigma of Soviet 
production” in the January issue of Foreign Affairs (New 
York). She recognizes the fact that the output of coal, 
iron, steel and electric power today is “at least four times 
as great as in 1913.” Nevertheless, “it is doubtful 
essential fwhether the industrial gains compensate, from the point of 
, present |View of national strength, for the general decline in the 
tion, the §standard of living and for the discontent among the mass 
lay, and/pf the people.” By 1936 the production of cotton fabrics was 
ir mono- {somewhat greater than in 1913 but not enough to make 
e duringJup for the loss of the hand-weaving industry before the 
ution for§Revolution. The production of woolen textiles in that 
nd Italy.fyear was about equal to that of 1913. Quality had “de- 
he early fteriorated catastrophically.” In agriculture there was “a 
ind their Serious decline” under the First Five-Year Plan. In 1932 
t urgentjthe grain crop was 26 per cent less than the pre-war level 
id to thejand the production of industrial crops was 50 per cent 
stems off'ess. From 1934 to 1936 production increased, only to 
re intro-#4top again since 1937. “All available information indi- 
mobiliza-#cates that the huge capital investments made from 1929 
employed 1937 have been largely wasted through neglect- 

g and over-working the industrial machinery.” In Jan- 
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uary, 1939, for instance, the production of coal was be- 
low that for 1935. Under the Third Five-Year Plan 82 
per cent of the new capital investment is allocated to 
heavy industry. The planned output of cotton cloth is to 
be 2/ meters per capita. But, so far, the textile industry 
has not produced more than half its quota. Since textiles 
are still being exported, the Russians will probably be 
“as short of clothing as ever.” 

Real wages were actually much lower in 1937 than 
in 1914 and since then the situation has grown worse. 
‘Lhe price of staple foods in 1937 was about fifteen times 
higher than in 1914 but wages were only five times higher. 
Miss Utley considers the social services available for 
Russian workers far less than those available for Western 
workers. ‘These, too, have been “severely curtailed” since 
1939. Since December, 1939, wages have been reduced 
in most industries but the cost of foodstutis, except bread, 
has increased from 35 to 100 per cent. Late in 1940 
there was 15 per cent increase in the cost of bread. 

The real difficulty, the writer considers, is the heavy 
taxes on the peasants. Their discontent “causes the 
chronic food shortage, which in turn reduces the produc- 
tivity of industrial labor. . . . Today a larger number of 
collectivized households with tractors are producing less 
food per capita than a smaller number of peasant house- 
holds without machinery produced under the old system 
of private enterprise.” The acute shortage of meat and 
butter during the last year seems to be “‘the result of the 
new drive against individual enterprise in the villages in- 
itiated in the summer of 1939.” The collective farmers 
had previously been allowed to own livestock and to have 
allotments of land. “In effect,” the July, 1939, decree 
meant the expropriation of this livestock. The older 
Russians know that they are “worse off now than before 
the Revolution.” The younger ones know that they are 
worse off than in 1929, and indeed, than in 1936. Russia 
is, therefore, “much too weak economically and politically 
to challenge Germany.” 


“Berlin Calling America” 


The propaganda methods used in German shortwave 
broadcasts to the United States since the outbreak of 
the war are described under the above title in Public 
Opinion Quarterly (Princeton, N. J.) for December. 
Harold N. Graves, Jr., director of the Princeton Listen- 
ing Center, points out the shifts in German propaganda 
strategy during this period. He finds that “American 
listeners had felt at first hand the ‘psychological warfare’ 
so well publicized in its European application. By a ratio 
of better than three minutes of broadcasting time to one, 
the German radio had concentrated on a negative drive: 
to destroy pro-British rather than create pro-German 
feeling.” Among the “surface techniques” used were 
“simple name-calling,” confusion of the listener, and 
frightfulness. The latter, reserved for “great occasions,” 
was accomplished by vivid descriptions of bombing raids 
on British cities. 

Among the “basic techniques” was “the attempt to 
atomize and divide the opposition by creating friction 
among its component groups: national, as in the case of 
Britain and America; economic, as in the case of Amer- 
ica’s ‘classes’ and ‘masses’; and racial, as in the frequent 
references to Jew and Gentile and, on at least two oc- 
casions, white man and ‘nigger’. Equally basic was the 
constant appeal to various self-interests and loyalties: 
loyalties, for instance, to isolationist Anglophobe tradi- 
tion, to Christian ideals, to the pocketbook and, appar- 
ently in extremis, to Britain herself.” By November, 1940, 
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the difference between the broadcasts to Great Britain 
and to the United States was “quantity rather than qual- 
ity.’ The same arguments and techniques were used. 
“During November, criticisms of America occurred nine 
times as frequently as they had eleven months earlier. Of 
Germany’s anxiety about America’s possible influence on 
the outcome of war, and of the Reich’s hostile attitude 
toward the United States, there could no longer be any 
doubt.” 


“Children in the Theatre” 


A careful study of 65 children on the legitimate stage 
by Anne Hood Harken and Gertrude Folks Zimand has 
been issued by the National Child Labor Committee (419 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.) under the above title. 
The number of children appearing on the stage, the 
writers find, is relatively small even in New York, and 
still smaller elsewhere. In New York City the minimum 
legal age is seven years—though exceptions are sometimes 
made in administering the law—and most of the children 
studied made their frst appearance after their seventh 
birthday. Fewer than a third came from families con- 
nected with the entertainment industry. 


Theatrical work is irregular. Hours are not long, 
usually, and the children are employed for only a short 
time each year, though this depends on the number of 
plays in which a child appears and the length of the runs. 
Seeking jobs in the theatre consumes a good deal of 
time. Children who appear in the theatre come under 
the Actors’ Equity contracts and are adequately paid. 
About a third of those studied contributed to the general 
family expenses. Most of these children do other types 
of work in the entertainment industry—radio, motion 
pictures, commercial photography and television. Some 
of them have “very heavy schedules,” others “compara- 
tively little work” each year. © 


On the whole, the writers conclude that “work in the 
legitimate theatre is an occupation for a small number 
of children in which proper safeguards are not too diffi- 
cult to achieve.” Most of the children studied are of 
“superior mental ability.” What the effect of this type 
of employment is on their personalities it is impossible 
to say. 


While regulation of children in theatrical work must 
be on a different basis from that of other types of work, 
supervision is desirable in order to prevent “individual 
instances of overwork.” Permits for each production 
issued by the authority in charge of other types of work 
should be required of all children under sixteen. As 
prerequisites for the granting of permits there should 
be documentary proof of age, examination by a medical 
officer, and arrangements for regular school attendance 
or its equivalent. The writers recommend a “flexible 
limitation” on the number of hours worked in order to 
take account of the child’s age and the number of pro- 
ductions in which he has appeared. The number of per- 
formances should be limited to two a day and eight a 
week, although an extra performance may be allowed on 
holidays, with no performances or rehearsals after 11:30 
p.m. for children under sixteen. Facilities for rest under 
supervision during the hours at the theatre when the 
child is not on stage should be provided. In general, 
children should not be allowed to do any other type of 
work while rehearsing or performing in a play, though 
there may be special circumstances where this may be 
allowed. Uniform standards in the different states and 
cities are essential. The writers suggest several ways in 


which this might be achieved. 
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The Psychology of Newspapers 


Certain generalizations in regard to the treatment 
news may be regarded as “tentative laws . . . of the ps 
chology of newspapers,” according to Gordon W. Alf 
port of Harvard University and Janet M. Faden, writin 
in Public Opinion Quarterly (Princeton, N. J.) for De 
cember. For their study all items in regard to the New 
trality Act in eight Boston newspapers for September 
to November 9, 1939, the period when Congress was co 
sidering the question, were analyzed. Of these, fou 
(Herald, Traveler, Globe and Monitor) favored repea 
and four (Transcript, American, Record and Post) of 
posed it. The writers found that during the debate 1 
Congress “the newspapers published very little that dit 
not deal directly with the repeal of the arms embargo, 
although there were other important questions involved 
They conclude that “newspapers simplify and skeletoniz 
the situation to meet the reader's demand for sharpnes 
and definiteness of structure.” 


Each newspaper, it is reported, has “its own distinctiv 
atmosphere.” Its policy is reflected not only in editorial 
but also in the selection and arrangement of news items 
in the coloring of news articles (which, however, wai 
found to be rare) and in the letters published. If, a 
some students of the problem have found, newspapers d¢ 
publish “a fair sample of the letters received by editors, 
then it seems that “the majority of letter-writers addres 
a paper that agrees with their own views.” Except if 
the Monitor the writers did not find that “columnis 
opinion and editorial policy show more than chance agree 
ment.” In the two Hearst papers included in the survey 
editorializing was usually “concealed chiefly in local fea 
ture stories. ... The issue was drawn in such a way a 
to make repeal seem synonymous with war,” 

But editors show more restraint than do letter-writers 
The latter “have fewer inhibitions in the use of language 
and seldom show an appreciation for the rhetorical fore 
of understatement.” 

There was great variation in the degree of interes 
shown at different times. More space was given, thé 
writers found, “at the beginning of the period of Con 
gressional activity than at eny other time.” This indicate 
that the issue was “as decisively drawn at the beginning 
as at the end of the period.” 

Public opinion is “fatigable.” For that reason, “fo 
the average man the more intense the feelings aroused b 
an issue involving public opinion the stronger will bé 
the demand for closure. It is necessary to escape frot 
tension as soon as practicable.” All that can be ex 
pected from average men is “brief periods of participa 
tion” in public affairs. 


Saving to New Subscribers 


Those friends who are so loyally assisting in the dis 
covery of new readers for this INFORMATION SERVIC 
will be interested to know that it is now offered to ne 
subscribers in combination with Social Action, thé 
monthly magazine of the Council for Social Action of thé 
Congregational Christian Churches. Social Action, or 
dinarily costing $1.00 a year, and the Service, $2.00 
year, together may be had by new subscribers for $2.50 
We believe this will help the good work. Each issue o} 
Social Action contains a report on a single subject. It 
objectives and attitudes are similar to those of thi 
Service. They combine well to cover the social-religiou: 
field. Social Action probably includes more in the wa 
of interpretation. 
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